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Congress Attempts to Economize 


HERE is no such thing as governmental economy in 

the abstract. If government expenses are to be reduced, 
specific government activities, previously authorized, must 
be abandoned or reduced in scope or less costly ways of 
performing them must be found. Specific personnel must 
be dismissed or their salaries reduced. 

Granted that economies in the federal budget are possible 
and desirable, some authority has to decide what they are 
to be. With the power of the purse, granted to Congress by 
the Constitution, goes the responsibility for making these 
decisions. Sometimes Congress shifts the responsibility. 
Last year when it passed appropriations in one omnibus bill, 
Congress instructed the President to cut $500 million from 
the total in whatever non-defense items he pleased. This 
year Congress returned to the traditional method of con- 
sidering ten separate bills consisting of hundreds of items. 
All along the line, from the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee to the floor of the House to the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, then to the Senate floor and on to the conference 
committee, cuts could be proposed. Some suggested cuts 
were very small, a few relatively sizable. Some remain in 
the final bills to date but most failed to gain support.* 
While it is impossible to give any comprehensive picture of 
the numerous attempts at economy, a few examples, are, 
perhaps, indicative of what occurred. 


Non-Defense Appropriations 


The House Appropriations Committee cut the rivers and 
harbors appropriation by $126 million (20 percent). (See 
Voter 6/1/51.) The Senate Committee restored $123 mil- 
lion of this cut and the Senate turned down a proposal from 
the floor for itemized cuts of $21 million. 

Proposals were made that agencies “absorb” increased 
costs instead of asking for larger appropriations. In the 
case of the Post Office Department, for example, a House 
amendment sought to cut $22 million from the proposed 
budget and suggested that this amount be absorbed. The 
amendment was rejected. 

A proposed reduction of $2 million in the State Depart- 
ment’s appropriations for buildings abroad was lost by a 
tie vote. 

Reductions amounting to $150 million for the Department 
of Agriculture bonus payments to farmers for good farming 
practices were proposed in the Senate but were defeated. 

The biggest cut in non-defense appropriations resulted 
from an amendment introduced in the Senate to cut most 
departmental and agency appropriations by a flat ten percent. 
As a means of providing this saving, a House amendment 
instructed the departments not to fill more than 25 percent 


* The League has not taken a stand on any of these proposals. 


of the personnel vacancies which occurred during the com- 
ing year. A modified combination of the two was accepted 
in conference. It was left to the agencies to decide what 
vacancies to fill or not to fill. A reduction in the annual 
leave of government employees will save an estimated $200 
million. Another amendment cut the publicity funds of 
various departments by 25 percent. 

The net result of the cutting process to date was to reduce 
the total of non-defense appropriations by about $1 billion. 
Several major appropriation bills are still in conference. 


Attempts to Cut Defense Spending 


In defense appropriations, too, various specific reductions 
were proposed. One amendment which barred flight pay to 
aviators who do not fly 20 hours per month or engage in 
combat missions would have brought about an estimated 
saving of from $50 to $100 million. It was accepted by the 
Senate but drastically modified by the conference committee. 
Suggested cuts of $70 million in research and development 
funds failed to pass. 

The one really large reduction in defense appropriations 
was made by a Senate amendment which cut all appropri- 
ations for the Department of Defense by 24 percent saving 
approximately $114 billion. At the same time, however, 
the Senate voted an increase of $5 billion for a larger air 
force. In conference between the House and Senate this 
was cut to $1 billion and the net effect was a decrease of 
slightly over half a billion in the President’s budget for 
defense. 

The cuts in appropriations for both defense and non- 
defense purposes amount to about two percent of the Presi- 
dent’s original budget. This does not include large supple- 
mentary requests that have been made subsequently. 

Thus the tedious job of Congress of reviewing the 1951- 
1952 budget and trying to save money for the taxpayers is 
approaching an end. But in actuality the process of making 
the budget goes on all the time. Legislation is passed and 
activities are assigned to departments which require the 
spending of money. Congress adopts this or that domestic 
policy which commits the government to expenditures. It 
is only much later that these become part of the annual 
budget. As the assistant director of the Bureau of the 
Budget told the Joint Committee on the Reduction of non- 
essential Federal Expenditures, “the time when Congress 
can exercise effective control over Federal spending is neces- 
sarily at a stage much earlier than when the checks are 
issued to pay the bills. . . . There can be no easy, single- 
shot approach to economy, efficiency, and restraint in the 
fiscal operations of the government. This is a goal that has 
to be achieved through continuous, unremitting, intensive 
review of both the operations and the program.” 





U.N. General Assembly Faces Complex Issues 


hag begun in over 4000 U.N. committee meetings 
in all parts of the world will culminate next month 
when representatives of 60 nations convene in Paris for the 
Sixth Session of the U.N. General Assembly. The session 
can be expected to open with a barrage of speeches and then 
settle down when the delegates adjourn to the six main 
committees to tackle the momentous problems on the pro- 
visional agenda of 58 items. Later the Assembly will take 
final action on the decisions of the committees. 

The delegates usually caucus extensively before they vote. 
The Soviet countries habitually vote as a bloc. Latin Ameri- 
can nations and the Arab states usually stand together on 
measures which closely affect them. Western European 
nations show only a slight tendency to unite on issues and 
the British Commonwealth almost never votes as a unit. 


Political Issues 


Regional conflicts that could foment a general war will 
demand greatest attention. The most serious controversies 
will probably arise on questions of the Korean aggression, 
threats to Greek independence from neighboring states, the 
treatment of the Indian minority in South Africa and the 
report of the peace commission in Palestine. 

If future aggression occurs, the U.N. may be able to use 
the forces being raised under regional defense pacts. This 
and other recommendations reflect the work of the Collective 
Measures Committee, established by the Uniting for Peace 
Resolution of the Fifth Session. The Assembly will decide 
what next steps are necessary to mobilize the world’s military 
and economic strength to maintain peace. 


Economic and Social Issues 


Will economically backward countries receive aid for long- 
range development projects? The developed countries have 
one viewpoint, the underdeveloped nations another. The 


latter want the U.N. to create an international finance corpo- 
ration to make grants or low interest rate loans for non 
self-liquidating projects. They argue a technical assistance 
program is insufficient; what is needed now are schools, 
roads and power plants. Underdeveloped countries also 
want guarantees that rearmament programs will not absorb 
the materials required to expand their economies. 
Developed nations, including the U.S., may rebut such 
arguments and claim that economically backward nations 
could use their own local capital more effectively and that 
land reforms are needed before some development projects 
can be undertaken. During the debate on economic 
questions, the U.S. will undoubtedly attack the U.S.S.R. for 
not contributing to technical assistance or economic develop- 


ment. 
For three years, the U.N. has been trying to reach agree- 


ment on the Human Rights Covenant. The Covenant now 
includes political and civic rights, but the main issue is 
whether the Assembly should add economic and social 
rights. Many countries, some with fairly weak democratic 
structures, regard economic and social rights of such im- 
portance that they must come before their governments can 
be expected to assure political and civic rights. The U.S. 
wants economic and social rights placed in a separate docu- 
ment because the methods for implementing the two sets of 
rights would be different. 

There is now a critical world shortage of newsprint. Some 
nations may attempt tu get a resolution passed to have the 
available supply distributed more equitably. Denmark, 
since July, has had to suspend publication of fifteen news- 
papers. Eyes are on the U.S., the country consuming sixty 
percent of the world’s supply. 


The Budget 


The U.N. budget and the assessment of members require 
Assembly approval. The $46 million proposed for the com- 
ing year is $1,858,000 less than that for 1951. A big prob- 
lem is finding practical ways to allow nations to pay con- 
tributions in their own currencies. 

The Assembly will probably not admit any new members 
at this session. The Security Council, responsible for recom- 
mending new members, cannot agree, and it is unlikely 
that the Assembly can solve the stalemate. 





* CONGRESSIONAL SPOTLIGHT * 


Mutual Security Program (H. R. 5113):* Congress au- 
thorized $7,483,400,000,—$6 billion for military aid and 
$1.5 billion for economic aid. This is slightly less than $1 
billion below the President’s request. Earlier cuts in eco- 
nomic aid were restored and an amendment approved under 
which the President may transfer 10 percent of the funds 
granted for military aid to economic aid. This would raise 
the economic program by $500 million. H. R. 5113 abolishes 
the E.C.A, and sets up a Mutual Security Agency. The 
director of M.S.A. is responsible for economic aid and also 
the coordination of the economic aid, military and technical 
assistance programs. Funds for the program have yet 
to be voted; appropriation hearings started Sept. 17. 


Tax Bill (H. R. 4473): On Sept. 28, the Senate passed a 
tax bill slightly lower than that reported by the Senate 
Finance Committee. (See Voter 10/1/51.) A Conference 
Committee is considering the differences between the House 
and Senate bills. 


* Indicates League support. 
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